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INTRODUCTION. 

Hesiod of Askra and Pindar of Thebes were the two great 
poets of Boeotia. 

It would be hard to find in all classic literature two poets who 
apparently are more dissimilar. They represent the two extremes 
of Greek poetry. 

Hesiod was born a peasant, with the peasants he lived, and 
for them he wrote. His poetry rarely rises to poetic heights, but 
he uttered plain, sober thoughts in a plain, sober way. 

This unadorned manner of expression, and the dry enumera- 
tion of names, was regarded by the ancient grammarians as 
the most pronounced characteristic of his style, and was desig- 
nated by them as 'Ho-idSctos 6 xar' ovofw. \apaKTrip, 

Pindar, on the other hand, was an aristocrat ; his friends were 
nobles, princes, and Olympian victors; his travels and associa- 
tions embraced all Helas. While Hesiod wrote for impoverished 
and oppressed peasants, Pindar wrote for the heaven -favored and 
successful ; his style is marked by "opulence, splendor, and eleva- 
tion." But this they have in common, they were both men of 
high moral and religious convictions. 

The myth is the core of the Pindaric ode, and Hesiod's poetry 
was a storehouse of mythical lore. 

Pindar, we know, was perfectly familiar with Hesiod, as he 
quotes him approvingly by name. 

The purpose of this paper is to show the influence Hesiod 
had on Pindar, and to point out the traditions, sentiments, and 
expressions which they have in common. These agreements are 
grouped under the following heads : 
Religion. 
Ethics. 
Mythology. 
Language. 

All references are to the following editions : 

Hesiod. A. Rzach. Leipzig, 1884. 

Pindar. W. Christ. Leipzig, 1896. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

HESIOD. 

E. Works and Days. 

T. Theogony. 

S. Shield. 

Fr. Fragments. 

[O was not used for the Works and Days, Opera et Dies, so as 
to avoid confusion with the abbreviation for the Olympian Odes of 
Pindar.] 

PINDAR. 

0. Olympian Odes. 
P. Pythian Odes. 
N. Nemean Odes. 

1. Isthmian Odes. 
Fr. Fragments. 

Quotations from Hesiod, unless stated otherwise, precede. 
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I. 



1. THE GODS. 

2. GENERAL CONCEPTION OF DIVINITY. 

3. RELIGIOUS NOTIONS. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HESIOD AND 

PINDAR. 



I. 

In their origin, gods and men were one. The same mother 
earth brought them both forth. 

£., io8. ci)s o/jLoOey yeydaai Otol Ovrjroi r* avOpamoi., 

E., 563. r^ iravTinv /J'lJTrjp, 

N., VI, I. cv dv3pa)v. 

tv Btiav yci'os • ck fttas 8c trviofLtv 

fWrpOS &fJL<l}6T€f}OL. 

0., VII, 38. rata fuxTrfp, 

Man did not retain this equality, but was placed under sub- 
jection to the gods, to whom the following qualities belong. 

I. THE GODS ARE IMMORTAL. 

dOdvaroi (T., 272; C, 1-63, and often). 

Immortality is the essential difference between gods and men, 
so that the gods may be called by that name alone, aOdvaroL, 
while OvrjTol applies to men. Divinity is gained by the single 
attribute of immortality. Cf. 

E., 763* i^Vf^V S'ovTts TrdfJLTrav dTrdWvrat, rjvr iva iroXXol 

Xaol ifirip.Ct<ov<n' Oeos vv riq 1<tti koI avriy. 

N., X, 57. Polydeuces prefers to share in his brother's fate, 
rather than be a god, rj Trdfiirav Oeos cftftcvat. Thus the partial 
loss of immortality carried a corresponding loss of divinity. Cf. 
also N., VI, 2, and X, 7. 

While the gods are immortal, they are not from everlasting, 
but were born in a world long existent. 

Neither poet conceived of the gods as living before the earth 
was created. (T., 45 ; E., 108, 563 ; O., VI, 38 ; N., VI, i.) 

3 



4 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HESIOD AND PINDAR 

II. THE GODS ARE OMNISCIENT. 

£., 267. Ilavra tS(ov Atos 6<t>0(ikfJLos koi Trdvra vorj<ras. 

P., IX, 44. ^otpe — — Kvptov OS Trdvroiv rikos 

ottrOa KoL Tracras KeXevOovs' 
o<r<ra re \0(ov rjpiva <^uAA' dvairifiTreiy \iaTr6(TaL 
iv OaXjdo'a'a, koX irorafiOLS ij/dfJUiOoL 

KVfW.(TLV piTTOlS T* dvijJLtDV KkovioVTOU, 

IcrcrcTttt, €v KaOopas 

As a consequence of this omniscience, the gods cannot be 
deceived. 

T., 613. (09 ovK Icrri Atos Kk&j/OLL voov ovSc irapekOelv. 

E., 105. ouTCDS ovTL irq €<rTL Atos voov kiaXiao'Bai. 

O., I, 66. €1 h\ $€.0V dvqp TLS cA-TTCTOt Vt 

kaO€fjL€V epSoiVf dfiapTavei. 
(Cf. P., Ill, 26.) 

Hesiod was not consistent in his assertions of divine omnis- 
cience. Zeus was easily deceived by Prometheus (E., 47, 8). 

dXka Zev9 eKprnf/e )(pk(ii<rdfJL€vos ijypealv ^atv 
OT TL jJiLV iiairdrrjo'e UpofJirjOves dyKvkofn^TrfS. 

Pindar shows a distinct advance on Hesiod in reference to 
divine omniscience, as is shown by the way the two poets treated 
the myth of Coronis. In Hesiod (Frag. 148) a raven bears the 
message of Coronis* faithlessness. In Pindar (P., Ill, 25) Apollo 
perceives it for himself. 

Pindar, as will appear later, was perfectly familiar with the 
version of the myth in Hesiod, but changed it to make it more 
in harmony with his higher ideas of divinity. Cf. p. 17. 

III. THE GODS ARE ALL-POWERFUL, AND THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF EVERY ACT DEPENDS ON THEM. 

E., 669. €v TOts yap rekos iarlv 6/1,(09 dya^cov T€ KaKwv tc. 

O., XIII, 83. TcXct §€ Oeiov 3iW/i,i9 Kat rav trap opKov koX irapa 

ikiri8a K0v<f>av KTi(nv, 
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P., I, 41. €K Qvav yap fJM\aval Traaai, )3/3or€ai$ dpcrais. 

Frag., 141. Oeo^ 6 ra iravra tcv^wv PporroXs. 
(Cf. also P. X, 48.) 

What they do they do with ease. 

E., 5—8. pia fxkv yap Ppiaei, pta h\ /Spidovra xakeirrei, 

p€UL S' apL^rjXov fXLVvBei koI aSrjXov dcf ei, 
p€UL 8c T* i$vv€L aKoXiov Kcu ayrfvopa Kap^ei 
Zcvs vif/L^ptixiTq^. 

P., IX, 67. (OKCtd 8' €7r€tyo/Aci/(ov Tjhri Btoiv 

irpaii^ bhol T€ Ppa^tULi. 

Even the gods themselves are in subjection to the laws of fate. 

T., 474 KaC ol ir€<^pahiTqv oaairep iriirpuiTO yeviaOai 

dfKJH Kpdva» PcCaikru. koI vli'i KaprcpoBvpjta, 

Zeus, too, feared the child which Metis was about to bear 
him, giving as his reason (T., 894). 

€K yap T^s €LfJLapTO 7r€pL<f}pova T€Kva yeviaOai. 

Compare also 

P., XII, 30. TO yc fiopaifiov ov irap^^vKTOv. 

I., VIII, 31. cIttc 8'ci;)8ouA,os iv fX€<roL<rL 0€/als, 

€tv€Kev ir€Trp(ofi€vov rjv <f}ipTepov yovov 
dv dvaKTa Trarpos tckciv 

TTOVTULV OeOV. 

Each poet contradicts himself in asserting divine omuipo- 
tence. (S., 350 ff.) Heracles easily defeats Ares, and the same 
hero (O., IX, 29) by divine aid withstands the gods. Here, too, 
Pindar shows a higher conception of divinity, for, while he refers 
to tradition, he flings it from him as unworthy of the gods. 

IV. The gods are blessed fuxKapeq (T., 128; O., I, 53), and 
live forever, free from toil and care, in joyous youth. 

E., 112. (OOTC Oeol 8* c^wov aKYf^ia Ovfibv l^o'^'^'^^y 

vocr^iv arcp tc irovtav Kal ot^vos * ovSi ri SctAov 
yrjpa^ iinjv, aUl 8c 7ro8as kcu \€Lpa^ ofiOLOi 
repirovT^ cv OaXiriai KaKwv €kto(t$€v dTraKrcov. 
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6 A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF HESIOD AND PINDAR 

T., 954^ oX)3tos, 0% fieya tpyov ev aOavdrounv dnxro-as 

vcu€L a.TT'qfJiavTOS kolL dyi^paos rjfiaTa Trdvra. 

P., X, 21. Oeos aUl ain/jfiiav Kcap. 

alel Schneidewin's conjecture for etrj of the manuscripts. 

Frag., 143. KCtvot (Oidi) yap r'avocrot Kot dyrjpaoi 

iroviav T* SiireipoL. 

V. T/ie gods are just and true in themselves — the cause of 
justice and truth in others. They reward the honest and upright, 
and punish the unjust and wick6d, hence the righteous prosper 
but the wicked meet with adversity. 

E., 279. Zcvs — — dv^p(07rot<rt VthiaKt SiKrjv, rj ttoXXov dpLarrj 

yCyvcrax' 

£., 225 ff. ot 3c hiKWi ieivoiai kol iv^fionri Si3o9(riv 

iOeCa^ Kcd fxrj rt iraptK^ivovfTi SiKatov, 
Towrt reOrjXe iroXxs, Xaoi 8* dvOajaiv iv avry. 
ovhi TTorr* l$vSLKy<ri fjitr* dvS/xurt Xtfios OTnySct. 
oTs S^v/SpK T€ fjiifjLrjke KaKrf Kcd axkrXui cpya 
Tot(rtv 8' ovpavoOtv ftcy* CTriJyayc irrjpja. ILpoviinVj 
Xifxov ofwv Koi \oLfx6v . d7ro<l>$LVvOov(n 8c Xaoi. 

N., X, 54. Kol fmv Oelav ttuttov ycvos. 

O., X, 4. oAAa cru KOL Ovydrrjp 

*AXdO€ui Aio?. 

O., II, 68 ff. diroviaTtpov 

l(T\oi SeKovrai /SioroVy ov ^Oova 
Tapa(r<rovT€S iv X^P^^ dK/xa 
ovoc irovriov vduip 

K€ivdv irapa Suurav' dAAa Trapa fxkv TLfiCoLS 
Otisiv, OLTLV€S ^xacpov cvopiciats, 
dSaKpvv vifiovrai 
al<i)va ' Tol 8* dirpoaoparov okx^'ovtl ttovov. 

The gods are especially provoked by too high aspirations in 
men, and divine envy must be avoided. (E., 135, 140; S., 33^ 
39 ; O., VIII, 86, 56; I., VI, 39, and often.) 

VII. The gods are changeable y and their ways are past finding 
out. 
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£., 483. oAAore 3'aAAo7os Z);vo9 vw alyioxoio 

dpyoAeos S* avSpeaai, KaraOvrfToiai vorjacu. 

Frag., 197. MavTts 8*ou vv rC^s itrriv €Tn\$ovi(jDV dv^pwTrwv, 

OS Tis av eiSeirf Zrfvos voov cdyio^oio, 

I., IV, 52. Zevs rd re kol to. vifiei. 

Frag., 61, 3. ov yap €<rO* ottoi? rot Oeoiv PovXevfiar* 

ip€vvd(T€i Pporiiji. KJypeyi. 

(Cf. O. XII, 7.) 

After the manner of men, the gods pledge themselves by 
oath, Oeoiv opKOv fiiyav, (T. 400 ; O, VII, 65.) 

They come to assemblies and discuss measures of policy. (T. 
802; O., XIV, 8.) 

They quarrel among themselves and become reconciled. (T., 
784; E., 169 and often; I., IV, 76; N., I, 70; P., IV, 241; O., 
II, 70.) 

They are subject to passion, love, and are loved. The passion 
of the gods is the theme of much of the Theogony. Among 
many references to the same subject in Pindar are O., I, 25 ; I., 
VII, 29. 

Hesiod's theology is better in the abstract than the concrete. 
While asserting the omnipotence of the gods, he gives examples 
of divine impotency, and in the face of omniscience makes them 
err. They are the source of all that is just and noble, yet in 
themselves are often false and mean. 

Hesiod felt that divinity could only be invested with the most 
exalted virtues, but was not prepared to reject a theogony the 
very reverse of this. 

Pindar's ideas of the gods are almost identical with Hesiod's, 
but he has advanced, and refuses to assign to the gods, acts and 
motives glaringly inconsistent with his high notions of divine 
truth and justice. 

O., I, 53. ifioi S^airopa yaa-rpifxapyov fiaKaptov 

Tiv* elireiv. a<^i(Trapxu. 

(Cf. O., I, 30; IX, 36.) 
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Man was born from the same mother as the gods, but his 
present condition is one of feebleness, blindness, and helpless- 
ness, beset by evils which he cannot avoid, and threatened by 
perils he cannot foresee. 

E., 176. vvy yap 8^ ycVos iarl (TiZriptov . ovhi ttot' rjyiap 

iravaovraL Kafxdrov koX oi^voSy ovSe tl vvKrayp 
<f>$€Lp6fX€voi.' ;(aA.e7ras 8c Oeol Staaovo'L fi€pLfiva^. 

E., 200. TOL Sk Xetij/eTai aXyca Xvypa 

OvrjTOL^ dvOp(o'iroia'L ' KaKOv 8* ovk tfracrai. dAici^. 

P., VIII, 95. iirafxepOL , ti 8€ rts ; rC B* ov Tts; (rictas ovap 

av^pcDTTOs. 

P., Ill, 81. iv Trap* icrKbv my/Aara <rvvSvo 8atovrat /SpoToi^ 

dSdvaTOi. 

His blindness in regard to the future is pictured. (E., 483 ; 
Frag., 197; I., IV, 52; O., XII, 7; Frag., 33.) 

MAN IN RELATION TO THE GODS. 

Human enterprises succeed only by divine favor, and men 
are renowned according to the glory the gods have given them. 
(E., 4-7, 669; P., I, 41 ; Frag. 141.) 

Both poets unite ethical and religious ideas, as the gods are 
just, and true, all- wise, and all-powerful, they observe and reward 
the righteous, and punish the guilty. (E., 277, 225-42 ; O., X, 
4; II, 68-74; N., 10-34.) 

The wicked may flourish at first, but in the end the just pre- 
vail. 

E., 217. Slktj S* virep vfipioS ta\€L 

is T€\oq lifXBovfTa. 

I., VI, 47. TO 8c Trap 8iicav 

yXvKV TTiKpoTaTa /Acvet TcXcura. 

Frag., 159. dvSptav 8iicaia)V XP^^^^ <ra)T^p dpKTTOS. 
(Cf. Frag., 108.) 

The gods, both by virtue of their power and because of their 
goodness, deserve worship and praise. Man's first duty is to 
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serve the gods. Hesiod (Frag., 182) contains the advice of 
Cheiron, which is quoted by Pindar (P., VI, 19), where worship 
of the gods is put before reverence to parents. 

MAN IN RELATION TO FELLOW-MAN. 

Parents deserve the highest respect that mortals can give to 
mortals (E., 331, the advice of Cheiron referred to above). 

Love those who love you ; treat an enemy as an enemy; repay 
in kind. 

^•> 353* "^^^ ^tXcovTtt <^tX€iv. 

E., 343. Tov <f>iKiovT €7rt halra KoXtiv, rov 8* i)($p6v ia<rai. 

E., 709. ci §€ a-i y* apX€i, 

rj Tl CTTOS CtTTtUV OLTToOvfJiLOV y€ KOL €/0^aS, 

8ts Toaa TLW<r$ai fJLCfJLvrjjjievo^. 

P., II, 83. ffiiXoV €17) <t>L\€iv. 

iroTi 8* €)(0p6v air* i\$po^ itbv 
\vKOLO 3iKav V7ro$€v<rofJUii. 

I., Ill, 66. XPV ^^ ''^^^ IpSovra fiavpSxrca tov l\Bp6v, 

Quarrels with superiors are to be avoided. 

E., 210. a<f>p<iiv 8^ 6^ K^iOeXrj Trpos Kp€i<r<rova^ avTL<l>€pL^€iv 

VLKrjs T€ ariperai Trpo? r* cu(T\e(nv oAyca iraj(T\ei, 

O., X, 39. vctKOs h\ Kp€a<r6voiv 

awoOia-O* airopov. 

N., X, 72. xaXcira h^tpL% dv^pwTrots ofxiXuv Kpeaaoviov. 

A great evil is a gossiping tongue, and the slander returns to 
the slanderer. 

E., 721. €t 8c KaKov €t Trots, rdxo- K*avTos fJieT^ov oKowrai^. 

P., II, 76. afxa^ov KaKov ap^^ioripoi^ 8tat)8oXtav VTroc^artcs. 

O., I, 54. oLKipSeuL XiXoyx^ Oafxiva KaKayopovs. 

A good neighbor is a great blessing ; a bad one a serious 
misfortune. 

E., 346. Tnjfjia KttKos yctTwv, 6<r<rov t' ayaOos ftcy' 6v€ULp 

ififjLopi TOL TLfirjs oo'T ifijjiope yeiTOVo^ iaOXov, 
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N., VII, 87. ^atfiei/ K€ yciTov* ififievcu 

vou) ^tXiyo-avT* drcvct yctVovt X'^Pf^ iravrmv 

Others may perish for the sins of a neighbor. 

E., 240. TToAAaict icat ivfX7ra(ra ttoXis Kaicoi} dv8/oos afrqvpa. 

P., Ill, 35. Kat yctTWo)!/ 

TToAAot iiravpov. dfif'S^€<l>Oap€V. 

The success of a close associate is apt rather to create envy 
than to excite pleasure. 

E., 25. KOL K€fXlfA.€V^ K€pafl€l KOT€€l KoX TCKTOVL T€KT<i)V 

KoL irT(D^bs 7rTQ})(iS <f}$OV€€L KCU doi3o9 OLOlSfS, 

P., I, 84. doTtuv 8* dicoa Kpw^^iov Ovfxov /Sapwet. 

fiaXia^T €(rXoi<rLV ctt* aXkorpLOis. 

Craft and cunning are praised rather than integrity. 

E., 190. ovSi Tts €v6pK0v x^P'-^ iaaeraL ovt€ SiKaCov 

ovT^ dyaOov. fiaXXov 5c KaKcov p€KTYJpa Kat v/Spiv 
dvipa TLfXTJcrovaL. 

P., IV, 139. ivrl fJiiv Ovariov ^pei/cs wKvTepai 

K€pSo^ aivrjaai irpo 8iKas 3dA,iOv. 

Money has become the chief thing in life, and honor and 
favor attend it. 

E., 686. ^^T^fiara yap ij/vxTj ttcActcu SeiXoLa-i, Pporoun. 

E., 313. TtXoUTO) S^ dpiTTJ Kol KV^S OTTT^et. 

I. II, II. xpijfJuiTa yjyrjpxLT^ dvrjp. 

P., V, I. 6 irkovTO^ €vpvcr$€vi]^, 

O., II, II. wkovTov T€ Kol ;(d/)tv. 

Each poet regarded war as an awful thing, while peace was an 
ideal blessing. 

Hesiod thus describes the city of complete happiness : 

E. 228. elpT^vrj 8* dva yrjv Kovporpofjyo^, ovBi ttot* auTOts 

dpyaXiov iroXefiov TCK/Aatpcrat evpvona Zexs. 

Cf. also E. 160. 
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\.y C yXvKv S^ aTrecpouTi, iroXefio^' ireireipafjLi 
1 rapPti irpocriovra viv KapSCa Tr€pi,<ra'<as, 



Pind., Frag., ( ykvKv h^ airtCpoixn iroXefios • TrcTrctpaftcvwv 8c rts 
1 10. 



MAN IN RELATION TO HIMSELF. 

Inborn or god-given graces are the best. 

E., 320. OeoaSora iroXXbv d/ACivo). 

O., IX, 100. TO 8c <l>vq^ KpaTLtrrov airav. 

But the god-sent gifts or native qualities must be improved, 
for by labor alone can success be secured. The importance and 
necessity of labor is the constant theme of both poets. 

The first two verses are the text of the "Works and Days :" 
^•> 304. TiS 8c 0€ol v€fJL€a<ii)aL Kal avipe^y os kcv acpyos 

E., 311. tpyov 8* ovScv ovctSos, depyirj 8c r^ ovei^o^. 

P'j V, 54. TTOvoiV S^ ov Tts airoKXapo^ icmv ovr* lacrai. 

P., XII, 28. ctSc Tts oXfio^ iv avOprnTTOKny, av€v Kajxarov 

ov ^ouVcTai. 

N., IX, 44. €K 7rov(ov8* — — rekiOei irpbs yrjpa^ 

ai(ov oLfxipa, 

Ultimate good, as well as present gain, must be considered. 

E., 293. ovTos /Acv 7ravapt(rTos, os auT<3 Travra v<yrj(ry. 

if>pacr<Tap.€vo^ rd k' CTrctTa koX is riXos ycriv a/ACtV(o. 

O., VII, 26. OTi vvv iv Kol TcXcvTa KJyipTaTOv avSpl Tv\€iv. 

Considered as the ideal wisdom. 

Moderation in all things is to be observed, and the proper 
time must be regarded. 

E., 40. Ni/TTtot, ouSc laa<riVi o<rio irXiov r^jjuav TravTOS. 

E., 306. (Tol 8' cpya <t>Cy loTTG) fjiirpLa KoajJietVy 

E., 694. fiirpa <l>vXd(r(r€<rOaL * Kaipos S* iirl Tracrtv api,<rTOS. 

O., XIII, 47. CTTCTflu 8* iv €Kd<rTW 

fxirpov • voYJ<raL 8c koi/oos dpiaTOSy 
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P., II, 34. yjyi] ^ Koff avTov atct Travros 6/jav fiirpov, 

N., XI, 47. KcpSeW §€ XP^ fiirpov Orjpcvifxev, 

I., V, 71. jjiirpa fJL€v yvtaficL SiiOKtav, fiirpa 8c koI Kari^tav, 

Frag., 216. (TOffioi 8c kou to firjSkv ayav Ittos cuvrj<rav Trcptoro-ws. 

Temperance in speech is enjoined. 

E., 719. rXwcro-iys rot Orjaavpo^ iv dv^pcoTrotcrtv apiaros 

iftei^oiXrjs, irXeiO'Trj 8c x^P^^ Kara fjiirpov lo-varjS' 

N., V, 18. Kttt TO o-tyav TToAAoKis co-Tt ao<f}(ji)TaTOv avOptairta 

vorj<raL, 

It is best to be contented with that which is at hand, and not 
to yearn after that which is distant. 

E., 366. iaOkov p>€v TrapcwTos iXiaOaL, irrffia 8c Ov/juS 

ypTfi^f.iv airtovro^i a at <f}pai€(r$cu avcoya. 

P., Ill, 21. lo^Tt 8c KJyvKov iy avOp(airoL(ri. p^araioraTOV 

oOTts cd<rxvvu}V ^Tnxiapui TraTrraCvti. ra Trd/wro). 

Experience may be a dear teacher, but it is a sure one. 

E., 219. iraOuiv ^i tc vrjtno^ cyvo). 

I., I, 40. 6 TTOvi/o-aiS 8c vocp Kol irpop^dOeuiv ffiipti. 

Each poet looked forward to old age, with displeasure. 

T . , 225. yrjpas T* ov\6p.€vov. 

T., 604. oXoov yrjpa^. 

E., 114. 8€tAov yrjpa^. 

P., X,4I. yrjpas ovX6p.€vov. 

N., X, 83. yrjpa^ iirexOofjLevov. 

The ethical ideas of Pindar are practically the same as those 
of Hesiod, except that the very high place given to SUrj in 
Hesiod's poetry is occupied by oXa^cta in the poetry of Pindar. 
But these two terms ^Urj and a\d$€La seem to be only different 
expressions for the same essential idea. 



MYTHOLOGY. 

INDIVIDUAL GODS AND HEROES. 

Ge, the firstborn of Chaos, the common mother of all, both 
gods and men. 

E., 563. r^ 7rdvT(ov /Aiyriyp. 

O., VII, 38. Fatd fjLOLTrjp, 

From Ge the origin of the gods was traced (T., 45, 245); cf. 
also 

E., 108. (OS OjJioOcv yeyaxKri $€01 OvrfroC r^ avOpayirof., 

N., VI, 1—3. Iv dvSpwv 

€V Bciiiv yei/os Ik //.tas 8c irviofitv 
fxarpo^ d/A^orepoi. 

Uranus, the husband of Ge, first personified in Hesiod 
(T., 45), by Ge becomes the father of many gods (T., 126 ff.). 
Pindar joins Uranus and Ge in such a way, that he must have 
considered them a wedded pair. (P., VII, 38.) 

There is no god Uranus in Homer ; ovpavtWcs merely desig- 
nates place, it is not a patronymic which implies a god Uranus. 

Pindar, by giving Uranus a definite personality, follows 
Hesiod and differs from Homer. 

In naming Ge and Uranus as the original parents, both poets 
are at variance with Homer, who definitely gives a different 
origin. 

Iliad, XIV, 201. 'OKCavdv tc ^cwv yeveaiv koI firjripa TrjOw. 
CRONUS AND THE "ISLANDS OF THE BLESSED." 

Cronus, son of Uranus (T., 137 ; P., Ill, 4), husband of Rhea 
(T., 453 ; O., II, 85), and father of the most powerful gods 
(T., 453; P., IV, 11^), was vanquished by his son Zeus, who 
hurled him and the Titans into Tartarus. Zeus at length 
became reconciled, and placed his father as ruler in the 
"Islands of the Blessed," 

(E., 169.) Toia-iv Kpwos ifiPaxrikeva. 

KOI Tol fi€V vaiovaLV aKrjSia Ovfiov €;(OVTCs 

13 
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iv fiaKaptav vyaoiaL irap 'Oiceavov PaBvhCvqv^ 
6X.l3i.OL rfpw€S. 

O., II, 77—9. €T€t\av Aios 680V ?rapa Kpovov Tvp<nv • 

fvBa pjoLKapmy 
vaaos (UKcaviSes 
avpai TrepLTrveotaLV, avOefw. 3c ^vaov ^Xcyei. 

In Homer, Cronus still suffers in Tartarus. (II., VIII, 479.) 

LV* 'IttTTCTos re Kpovos re 
rjfi€V0L ovT^ avyiys ^YyTrepCovos 'HcXioto 
ripirovT^ ovt avifioiaiy fiaOv^ Sc tc Tdprapo^ dfiifyLq. 

There are no *' Islands of the Blessed" in Homer; Homeric 
heroes looked to a different fate. 

The very heroes which in Hesiod are made to people the 
" Islands of the Blessed " are in Homer consigned to a gloomy 
fate, preferring any condition of life, to the happiest lot possible 
in the land of the "departed." 

Compare Hesiod's and Pindar*s picture of the future condi- 
tion of noble heroes with the words of Achilles. (Od., XI, 488.) 

firj 3i^ fiOL Bdvarov ye TrapavSa </ku'8(/a' 'OSvcrcrei) 
PovXoLfXTfV K iirdpovpo^ i(ov Orjrtviyi.tv aXXm. 
dv8pi Trap* olkXt^pw o) fxr) pioro^ ttoXv^ etrj. 
rj iraiTiv v€KV€(T<n KaTa<l>$LiJL€voL(rLV dvdcro'eLV. 

ZEUS. 

Zeus, son of Cronus and Rhea, is by preeminence KpovtW, 
and needs in either author no other name to distinguish him. 
This title he shares with none. He is irari^p Zcvs (E., 259 ; P., IV, 
23), king of the gods (T., 886 ; O., VII, 34), to whom the sceptre 
belongs (Hesiod, Frag., 128; P., I, 6). Zeus is supreme among 
them. Zevs - - 4^iprar6^ l<rri Otiav (T., 49 ; I., VI, 5), the 
source of power both in heaven and in earth, ruler alike among 
gods and men (T., 545, 550; Frag., 24; I., Ill, 53, and often). 
Success and failure come to men according to his will. 

E., 638. dAAa Kajajv irevirjv rrjv Zcvs dvhp€(T<n SiSowrt. 

S., 328. vvv hri Zcv9 Kpdro^ v/xfii 3(3oi. 

Cf. E., 245, and introduction to the "Works and Days." 
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P., V, 12 2. Alos TOt voos fi^yas Kvfiepva 

SaLfiov* dvSpStv <l>t\<iiv, 

N., X, 29. Zcv irdrep — — irdv ^ T€\os iv Ttv cpycDv. 

I., IV, 53. Zev9 6 iravrmv Kvpios. 

He is also a god of truth and justice, AUrf and AXa^cwt are 
his children (E., 36, 256; O., X, 4; XIII, 7). By his power the 
just flourish, and the wicked are overthrown (E., 230-38, 280 ; 
P., II, 68-74). 

His ways are apparently changeable 

E., 483. aAAoTC 8' dXAotos Zrfvo^ voos alyi6\oio. 

I., IV, 52. Zcv9 rd re koI to. vc/ia. 

He also controls the elements, hence the rain is from him. 
(E., 488; O., VII, 50.) Zexs v€L. 

The lightning is his especial weapon, \>y which he can face 
and vanquish his enemies (T., 853 ; P., VI, 24). 

Had Zeus constantly exercised full power, none of the other 
gods could have had any part in the government of the world, 
but Zeus often lent his power to others, who exercised certain 
rights under his authority, hence the poets prayed to other gods 
as well as Zeus. 

Neither poet seems to have definitely conceived of the bound- 
aries which limit the authority of the lesser divinities, who, while 
in complete subjection to Zeus, might yet grant favor and 
honors to others. 

POSEIDON. 

Poseidon, brother of Zeus, occupies a very obscure posi- 
tion in Hesiod, while he is prominent in Pindar, because of 
his connection with the games. In both poets, he is yanrjoxo^ 

(T., 15; O., I, 25). fiapVKTVTTOq (T., 818; O., I, 74). EvpV^lYf^ 

applies to him and his descendants (T., 931 ; P., II, 12 ; IV, 175). 

Neither the word fiapvKTVTro^ nor cvpvjSoy? is found in Homer. 

He is the husband of Amphitrite, iroa-is 'Afw^tTpn-iys (T., 930; 
O., VI, 105), the father of Euphamus — a non-Homeric hero. 
(Hesiod, Frag., 152 ; P., IV, 44.) 

He protects and controls those who venture upon the sea 
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(E., 667; O., VI, 103). In company with Apollo he built the 
walls of Troy. (Frag., 142; O., VIII, 31.) 

He was the friend and protector of Thebes (S., 104-5.) 

Tt/Aoi cr^v icc<^a\^v icat ravpeo^ *Evvo<rty(uos 
09 ®riPri% KprjSefivov €^€1 pvcral tc iroXrfL, 

While not expressly stated, his importance in Pindar may not be 
due entirely to Poseidon's connection with the games, but may 
have a coloring of Theban pride. 

HADES. 

Hades is the grim god of the lower world (T., 850 ; O., IX, 33). 

He and his wife Persephone receive the dead within their 
gloomy home. (T., 774; O., XIV, 21.) 

To die is to go to him, and death is to be with him (E., 153 ; 
P., Ill, 11). His name is used both for death itself, and the 
place of the dead. (S., 151 ; N., VII, 30 ; P., IV, 43.) 

APOLLO. 

Ai/TotSiy? (S., 479 > P-> IV> 259) was one of the later born deities, 
Hesiod (E., 770) names the day celebrated as Apollo's birthday, 
showing that his birth came after the establishment of some sort 
of a calendar, and agreeing with this is Pind. Frag., 147, Iv 
Xpcv<o B' iyevtr' 'AwdXAwv. Apollo has in each the following epithets. 
^oifios (T., 14; P., I, 39), ava^ (S., 100; P., VIII, 67), aK€pa'€K6firj^ 
(Frag., 148; P., Ill, 14), yfivfTOMipj a non-Homeric word (O., 
771; P., V, 104). 

The golden lyre is his favorite instrument, with which he 
accompanies the dance of the Muses. (S., 201 ; P., V, 104.) 

With the Muses, he is the inspirer of music, and the divine 
guide of minstrels. (T., 94; P., IV, 176.) 

APOLLO AND CORONIS. 
(Story as given by Pindar.) 

P., Ill, 5-16. Coronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, who 
dwelt on the borders of the Bcebian Lake, became pregnant by 
Apollo. Coronis, before the child was born, shared the couch 
of Ischys, a native of Arcadia. Apollo, then at Pytho, per- 
ceived her guilt, and sent his sister to punish the erring Coronig. 
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Relatives placed the damsel on the pyre, but, when the fires 
grew bright, Phoebus could not endure the destruction of his 
own seed, but rescued the embryo, while the faithless mother 
perished. Asclepius, the child thus born, was slain by Zeus for 
attempting to restore the dead to life. This story is from Hesiod 
as the following fragments show: 



Hesiod, 



^H ovq AiSyfiov^ lepovs valovfra KoXmvovs 
. A (0X60) €v TTcStto) iroXvPoTpvo^ avr' Afivpoio 
' {^vtij/aTO Bo6)3ia3o9 Xifivq^ 7ro8a irapOevos aBfi'qs. 



This passage, quoted by the scholiast to Pindar to explain 
Boi)3taSo$, refers to Coronis. 

Frag. 148, also quoted by the scholiast to Pindar, 

r<tf fi€v ap* ayycA,09 ijA.^€ Kopai Itpirj^ airo haxro^, 
TLvBla €5 yjyaOirjVy <l>pda'(T€v 8 'apa c/oy' aCSrfXa 
^oiPia aK€p<T€K6fiy , or* dp* *I(r;(V5 ^yrffie Kopa>vtv 
Et\aTt8iy5, ^Xcyvao ^loyvrjroio Ovyarpa* 

In addition to other marked agreements, Apollo in each is 
^otP<o aKepa-eKOfirj, It is entirely in keeping with Pindar's higher 
notions of divinity that Apollo should perceive for himself the 
deed, which, by the older tradition, is brought to his knowledge 
by means of a raven. 

Just as Pindar refuses to assign to the gods crimes incon- 
sistent with divine goodness, so he changes myths, which do not 
harmonize with the belief in divine omniscience. 

There is no fragment from Hesiod which expressly states 
that Coronis was the mother of Asclepius. Yet it seems certain 
that he considered him as her son. 

The scholiast to P., Ill, 14, says, " Some call 'A/oo-tvoiy, others 
Kopa)V6s, the mother of Asclepius," and then immediately adds, 
"cv 8c Tot9 €19 *H(rtb8ov dva<f}€pOfi€VOL^ cwcct <^epcrai ravra irepl rrjq 
Kopo)vt8os" (Frag., 148), thus implying that Hesiod regarded her 
as the mother of Asclepius. A further proof is this : while the 
scholiast to Pindar quotes Hesiod as giving a different tradition 
from Pindar, in reference to the method by which Apollo was 
informed of Caronis' guilt, he makes no reference to a disagree- 
ment in regard to the personality of the mother of Asclepius. 

On the death of Asclepius, Hesiod, Frag., 109 : 
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Ilc/oi 8c * KdKKijfKiox} Ho-tbSo9 /icv, 

ITar^p 8* dv8po)v tc ^cwv tc 
;(akraT' air' OvXvfnrov 8c )3aXa>v ij/oXoevri Kepaw<a 
cicravc ArjTOi^v <l>i\ov crvv Ovfiov opivtav. 

Tov 'Ao-icA.ip'tov 8* wro Atos K€paw<ii$rjvai 
y€ypaff>€V 'Ho'to8o$ fcae IltvSa/oos. 

Much of the last two lines is conjecture. 

APOLLO AND CYRENE. 
[The Story as given by Pindar.] 

P., IX, 5-78. Cyrene, a beautiful maiden, who scorned 
the gentler tasks, while wrestling with a lion, was seen by Apollo, 
who, enamored of her charms, carried her from her native 
Pelion to Libya, where she bore him a son, who was named 
Aristseus. 

This was from Hesiod, as the scholiast to P., IX, writes : 

airo ^ H0U19 l^fTiohov rrjv Icroptav cXa)8cv 
o IJtvoapos, i^s 7j o-pXV' 

Frag., 149. *H ooy '^Biy XaptVcov aTro icaAAos e^ovira 

IIrfV€LOV Trap* v^iop KaXrf vaiea-KC Kvpiyvry. 

Hesiod mentions also the son of Cyrene and Apollo, Aris- 
tseus. (Frag., 150.) 

Apollo and Poseidon built the wall of Troy. (Hesiod, Frag., 
142; O., VIII, 31.) 

From the nature of the poetry, Apollo plays a much more 
important role in Pindar than in Hesiod. 

ARES. 

Ares is the stern god of war, to whom the epithet ouAto? is fre- 
quently applied. (S., 192, 441; O., IX, 76; XIII, 23.) ovXio^ 
is never so used in Homer. In him (Ares) war is personified, 
and his deeds are the exploits of battle. (S., 128; E., 145; O., 
X, 14.) 

Except as the father of Cycnus, Ares is scarcely mentioned by 
Hesiod. 
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HERMES. 

Hermes, the messenger of the gods, was born at Cyllene. 
(Hesiod, Frag. 13 ; O., VI, 78.) 'E/o/i^v Kr\pvK d^avarwv (T., 938 ; 
O., VI, 78.) He is K\vro9 'Ep/11^9 (E., 84; P., IX, 60.) In his 
capacity as messenger of the gods, he carried Pandora from 
heaven to earth (E., 84), and for a similar reason he carried the 
infant son of Cyrene from his mother to the Horse and Ge. 

(P., IX, 59.) 

HEPHiESTUS. 

Hephaestus is but little noticed in either poet ; he is the 
artificer in metals (S., 319 ; O., VII, 35), and stands as the rep- 
resentative of fire. (T., 866; P., I, 25.) 

HERA. 

Hera, sister and wife of Zeus. (T., 328, 454; N., XI, 2; P., 
II, 27.) Argos was especially dear to her (T., 11.) "H/oiyv *A/oyctiyv 
(N., X, 2.) *A/oyos "Hpas Sw/w-a. As wife of Zeus she is indignant 
at his faithlessness, and hates his sons by mortal women ; hence 
she was the bitter foe of Heracles. (T., 314; N., I, 39.) 

In Hesiod she is the golden sandaled (T., 12); in Pindar the 
golden throned. (N., I, 38.) 

THEMIS AND THE HORiE. 

Themis in both authors occupies a very exalted position as the 
wife and companion of Zeus and the mother of the Horse. 

T., 901. Aevrc/oov rfydyero Xivaprjv ®€fiLVf rj r€K€v'^ilpa% 

^vvofiirjv T€ ^iKrjv tc koI Et/oiyviyv reBaXvtav, 

O., XIII, 6—8. €v T^ yap ^vvofiia vacet KaaiyvT^ra tc, 

paBpov iroXCiav do'<^aA.es, 
AtKa Kol 6fi6Tpo<l>o^ Etpi;va, rafiLOL 
avSpd(Ti TrXovroVf 

f ®€fiiv — o-wT^pos dp;(atav aA.o;(ov Atos Ift/itcv 
*' "S d 8€ Tct? vpvo'dp.Trvicas ayXaoKoipTrovs tlkt€V 
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Hesiod names the wives of Zeus in the following order (T., 
886 ff.): Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Demeter, Mnemosyne, Leto, 
" and then he married Hera last of all." 

Themis was thus the second wife of Zeus. Pindar, by the 
fact that he calls Themis the mother of the Horse, and also 
^apyatav aXoxiv Ato9, is certainly following Hesiod in his divergence 
from Homer. (Cf. II., XIV, 292.) 

*H/oiy Se icpaiTTVU)? irpOfTiPrfcrtro Tdpyapov aKpov 
*lSiy5 vil/rj\rjs' tSc Sc v€<l>€\rjy€p€Ta Zeik. 
(09 8' ISev, (09 fitv €p(09 7ruictva9 <f>p€va% ap.ff>€KaXv\f/€v 
olov OTC irpijiTov irep i/u(ry€(T$rjv <f}iX.6TrfTL 

Ct9 €VVrfV (^OtTWVTC <^i\0V9 \rjdoVT€ TOKTJa^, 

<^(Xov9 \rjOovT€ TOKrja^ could not apply to a god who is taking 
his seventh wife, after he has deposed his father, which Hesiod 
asserts ; so that he and Homer must represent a different tradi- 
tion. As the marriages of Zeus were practical rather than cere- 
monial, these accounts are not to be reconciled by making the 
tradition in Homer refer to clandestine meetings, those in Hesiod 
to open marriage ; an explanation offered, but not accepted, by 
Schoemann. (Opuscula, II, 48.) 

Themis in Homer is the servant of Zeus, who does not 
advise, but obeys. (II., XX, 4, and elsewhere.) In Hesiod and 
Pindar Themis is a powerful goddess, the wife and adviser of 
Zeus. 

The Horse in Homer are servants merely. They guard the 
gates of heaven (II., V, 749), they unyoke the team for Hera 
and Athena, and care for the chariots and horses. (II., VIII, 
432-6.) In Hesiod and Pindar they become the potent friends 
of mortals, guarding and encouraging them in order, justice, and 
peace. Homer never mentions their number or parentage ; 
Pindar exactly agrees with Hesiod, giving them the same names 
and parentage, and mentioning them in exactly the same order. 

ATHENA. 

Athena sprang from the head of Zeus. (T., 924; O., VII, 36 ; 
Frag., 34.) She was called Kovprfv yXavKtliinSa. (T., 895 ; N., VII, 
96.) IIct\A.a9 'A^iyvi;. (S., 126; P., XII, 7.) Born from the head 
of Zeus, she was wise herself, and taught wisdom to others. She 
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taught Pandora the useful arts (E., 63), told Bellerophon how 
to master Pegasus (O., XIII, 65), and instructed the Rhodians. 
(O., VII, 51.) 

She was also bold and warlike. (T., 924-6.) 

avT09 S €K ic€<^X^9 yXavKWTrtSa yetvar* *A$rjvrjv, 
Seivrjv, €yp€KvSoifioVf dycoTparov, drpvToin/v, 
TTOTViav, rj KiXaSoL tc aSov iroXcfioi tc fid^cu tc. 

N., Ill, 50. BpaaeV "AOdva, 

N., X, 84. avv t' 'A^avatigi iccAatv€y;(€i r'^'A/oct. 

Athena, like her father, wears the aegis. (S., 200 ; O., XIII, 70.) 

Homer does not mention the birth of Athena from the head 
of Zeus, although he expressly calls her his child. (II., IV, 515; 
V, 880.) 

APHRODITE. 

T., 199. K-wpoyevea 8' on yivro woAvkXixttw ivl Kv7rpa», hence 
she is called also KvTrpts (Hesiod, Frag. 4). Kvirpoyeveui (P., IV, 
216). KvTrpta (O., I, 77). KvTrpt? (Frag., 217). 

To her the non-Homeric adjective is applied, eXiico)3Xc<^po9. 
(T., 16; P., Frag. 123, 5.) The charms of love are her gifts. (S., 
8, 47.) 
S., 47. TcpTTOftcvos StapoKTL 'n'o\v)(pva'ov 'A<^poStTiys. 

O., I, 77. <^tXia Swpa KvTrpwts. She causes the birth of pas- 
sion, while longings and desires attend her. (T., 201 ff ; Pindar, 
Frag. 122, 5; N., VIII, i; P., IV, 216.) Aphrodite stands also for 
the enjoyment of passions, and to know her is to gratify them. 
(T., 980; O., VI, 35.) 

Ares was her recognized official husband (T., 933), so that 
Pindar thought him sufficiently designated by that title alone. 
(P., IV, 87.) x^'^^Pf^'''^ woo-is 'A<^po8tTiy9. Neither Hesiod nor 
Pindar recognized the tradition given in Odyssey, VIII, 266 ff., 
which made Hephaestus the husband of Aphrodite. 

LETO. 

Leto, the daughter of Koto? (T., 404 ; Pindar, Frag., 88, 2), was 
the mother of Apollo and Artemis. She was of a kindly nature. 
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and therefore beloved. (T., 407; Pind., Frag. 117.) Leto, in 
neither poet, wields any perceptible influence, other than as the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis. 

HESTIA. 

Hestia is mentioned but once in each poet, and in each with 
exactly the same parentage. 

T., 453. 'Pctd S^ V7roSfirjd€i(ra Kpoi/a> tckc {JKuSLfia tcicvo, 

'la-Tirjv, ArjfirjTpa, kcu "H/Oiyv ^pvo-oircStAov. 
ZTjvd T€ firjTioevTa, 

N., XI, I. Hal Peas, a T€ Tr/ovravcZd A€Aoy;(as, 'Eo'tmi, 

Zrjvoi inl/LO'Tov Kocrtyvi^Ta kcu ofioBpovov *Hpas. 

In vs. 6, Pindar addresses her as irpwrav Setov, It will be 
observed that in Hesiod, Hestia was the first child born to Rhea 
and Cronus. These verses in Hesiod offer the proper explana- 
tion of the word wpwrav in the phrase irptarav OeStv applied to 
Hestia by Pindar. This interpretation makes the application of 
7r/o(OTav perfectly obvious, suiting the passage in Pindar much 
better than the accepted explanation, which is thus stated by 
Christ (P., XI, 6), " wpwrav Oeiav non quqd princeps deorum 
fuerit; sed quod ei primse novi magistratus operabantur." 

As the names Rhea, Hestia, Hera, and Zeus occur in the short 
sentence in Pindar, as well as in Hesiod, the connection is obvi- 
ous. 

THE MUSES. 

The Muses were children of Mnemosyne and Zeus. (T., 54; 
O., X, 96; I., V, 75.) Pieria was sacred to them, hence they were 
called UicptiScs. (S., 206; O., X, 96.) 

Helicon also contained a spot sacred to them, and so they 
were called 'EXticwvtaScs. (T., i ; I., II, 34.) As Olympus was 
both the birthplace and the home of the Muses, this epithet must 
have been used by each poet with a feeling of local pride. 

They are xP^crafiTrviccs Movo-ot (T., 916; P., Ill, 89; I., II, i), 
"sweet voiced." (T., 965; O., VI, 21.) Song was their gift, 
Movadiav 800-19. (T., 93.) Mota-av Soaiv, (O., VII, 7.) Poets were 
inspired by them. (T., 93; O., Ill, 5.) 
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The Muses furnish a return for toil, and their charms banish 
care. (T., 55, 97; N. VII, 15; IV; i.) 

By their favor a man's fame may survive his death. (Hesiod, 
Frag. 217; N., IV, 6.) 

Homer never names the mother of the Muses. Pindar's close 
agreement with Hesiod is especially to be noted, because there 
were many different traditions in reference to her. 

Eurip. Medea, 832. Iwia. Utc/ot'Sas Mowras Xcyovat, 

iavSav *ApfiovLav <l>VT€V(raL, 

Others name KXvfievrj^ Hyginus, p. 10, Munck, and others 
Antiope, Cicero, De Natura Deorum, III, 21-54, and others 
named others. 

IltcpiSes as an epithet of the Muses is unknown in Homer. 
Pieria is mentioned by him (II., XIV, 226; Od., V, 50), but in no 
way connected with the Muses. 

Xf}va'dfi'n'VK€s is never applied to the Muses in Homer, but is 
used only in the phrase ;(pvo-a/M,7ruKa9 hnrovs, (II., V, 720, and 
elsewhere.) 

THE GRACES. 

T., 907. T/ocis 8c ol ^vpvvofirj Xapera9 T€ic€ KoWnrapyov^ 

'AyXatrfv re icat ^v<l>poa'vvrfv ©aXvrfv t* ipareivrjv, 
ol in the first verse refers to Zeus. 

0.,XIV,4-i6. XapiTC5 

(0 TTOTVt' 'Ay\awt fjitKria-lfioXiri t' 

^vff>pocrvva Bciov Kpa.rC<rrov» 
?rai8€9, iiraKoolre vvv ©oXta t€. 

Here Pindar follows Hesiod, calling the Graces the children of 
Zeus, giving them the same names, and placing them in exactly 
the same order. Homer neither names the parents of the Graces 
nor gives to them a definite number, but he certainly regards 
them as more than three. (II., XIV, 275-6.) 

9 fikv ifiol Sa)0'€tv Xa/ocruiv fuav OTrXorcpacDV, 
lIaa'L$trjVf 17s t' avTos iikSofJUu rjfiara Travra, 

There can be no question that fiiav oirXorepdiov presupposes 
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more than three. Ilao-t^ci;, who is one of the Graces in Homer, 
is not of their number in Hesiod or Pindar. 

THE FATES. 

T., 904. Motpas B^ ^s TrXctoTiyv rifirjv irope firjTiira Zcvs 

KXcD^o) T€ Ad\€a'tv re koI 'At/oottov, 

I., V, 17. KXco^u) icactyviyTas Tc Moipas* 

O., VII, 4. Aa^co-ts is referred to as one of the Fates. 

This conception of the Fates is entirely foreign to Homer, 
who never names them individually nor gives them a definite 
number. kXcd^ui, a name given to one of the Fates by Hesiod 
and Pindar, is used in Homer, but it is not the name of an indi- 
vidual, for the plural is used (Od., VII, 197), and it is inter- 
changeable with cuaa throughout. 

Homer uses fiotpa both in the singular and plural, singular 
(Od., 17, 326), and often, plural. (II., 24, 49.) 

HELIUS. 

T., 371. ©eta 8' 'HcXtov T€ fiiyav Xafji-rrpdv T€ ScXiynyv 

y€tvaO* viroSfirjOeLO'* 'YwepLovo^ iv <^tXoT7yTt. 

I., IV, I. Marcp 'AcXtov woXvwvu/xc ©cax. 

Pindar here calls Helius the son of Theia, and as he calls 
him "YwcptovtSas (O., VII, 39), there can be no doubt that he fol- 
lows Hesiod in giving a definite personality to Helius as the son 
of Theia and Hyperion. 

Homer regularly identifies Helius and Hyperion. (II., VIII, 
480 and Od., 1, 8.) 'Ywcptovos 'HcXtbto. (Od., 1,24, and II., XIX, 
398.) YircptWis used alone of 'HeXtos. However, Od., XII, 176, 
has 'HcXtos 'YircptovtSiy?. This verse is perhaps spurious, but even 
if it be genuine, "YTrcpiovtSiys probably means exactly the same as 
'YTTcpiW, as is shown from the frequent use of patronymic forms 
without true patronymic meaning. A large number of examples 
of this use has been collected by Passow, Opuscula, p. 203. In 
Hesiod and Pindar 'YirepLovCSrf^ means the son of 'Yirepmv ; in 
Homer it means 'YTrcptW. (Cf. Usener, Gotternamen, pp. 18 ff.) 

Pindar further follows Hesiod in naming ©eta as the mother 
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of Helius. Another tradition, found in H. Horn., 31-4, names 
Evpvt^aco-Q-a as the mother. 

'EXcti^via. 

T., 921. XoLcrBorrar-qv S^ "Hftrjv BaXepvfV iroLT^O'aT^ aKOVTiv, 

rj 8* "^Prjv Koi "Api/a kcu EiXeii^viav I[tlkt€ 
fii)($€t(r* iv c^tAonyTi Oetav fiao'iXrJL koi dvSpuiv, 

N., VII, 1—5. *EA.€t^via irdpeSpe Motpav 

vox — — llpas 
Tcolv dScXc^cav "H^v. 

Here Pindar exactly follows Hesiod in regard to the parent- 
age of 'EAct^ma. In giving a definite personality to this divinity, 
he follows Hesiod and differs from Homer. 

In Homer 'EiXeCOvta is now singular (II., XIX, 103 ; XVI, 187; 
Od., XIX, 188); now plural. (II., XI, 270 ; XIX, 114.) 

ATLAS. 

T. 517. "ArXas 8' ovpavov €vpvv c^ct icparep^s vv dvdyiciys, 

ireipao'Lv' iv ycuT/s, irpoirap *Eo-7rcpt8o)V Xtyv<^o)va)V, 
co'Ti/ws, K€<l}akr} re koI dicap.d'n/o'c \ip€,<i<Ti» 

P., IV, 289. KoL p.av Kcivos^ArXa? ovpavtS 

irpofTiraXaxti vvv ye 7rarpa)as airo ya? 



dvo T€ KTcdviov, 



In each poet the idea is the sdme ; Atlas comes in personal 
contact with the heaven he supports ; Pindar here follows Hesiod, 
who differs from Homer. (Od., I, 52-4.) 

"ArXavTo? Bvydr-qp 6\o6<f}povoSy 09 tc $aXd(ra'rj^ 
irdcrj^ fievSea otSev, €)(ei Si re iciovas avros 
lULKpd^j at yaidv rt koI ovpavov dfi<f>l^ c^ovo'iv. 

Here Atlas does not support the heavens, but they rest upon 
pillars, a conception which could not admit the Pindaric Trpoo-- 
iroiXaUu f 

TYCHE. 

Tv^i; as a divinity, first appears in Hesiod (T., 360), where she 
was called the daughter of Oceanus. 
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She was also considered a divinity by Pindar (Od., XII, 2 ; 
Frag. 41), but he regarded her as the child of Zeus; and in Frag. 
41, quoted by Pausanias, she was called one of the Motpat. 

AIDOS. 

Ai8<os was called a goddess by Hesiod, and given a dwelling 
among the gods of Olympus. 

E., 200. Pindar. (N., IX, 33.) AtSws — Kctva ^cos. 

NEMESIS. 

Nemesis was considered a stern goddess by each poet. (T., 
223; P., X, 44; O., VIII, 86.) 

NEREUS. 

The "Old Man of the Sea" was kindly disposed and the 
giver of sound advice. The Nereids are his daughters, who were 
first given the definite number fifty. (T., 263.) Hesiod was fol- 
lowed in this by Pindar (I., V, 6), NiypctSco-o-t tc TrcvriyicovTa. Three 
of those named in Hesiod are prominent in Pindar : Amphitritey 
the wife of Poseidon (O., VI, 105); Thetis, who married Peleus, 
and by him became the mother of Achilles. (P., Ill, 92.) 

And a third, not mentioned by Homer, ^a/Aa^iy, who is named 
by both poets as the mother of Phocus by Aeacus. (T., 1003-5 ; 
N.,V, 8-13.) 

Nereus is not mentioned by name in Homer. NiypiytScs is 
found only in the passage 2., ^8-52, which was rejected, as the 
scholiast tells us, by the Alexandrian critics. 6 twv Ni/pctSwv x^P^^ 
Trporf6€Tr)T<u koI irapa ZiyvoSorw ws HcrtoSciov l^cov xapaKT^pa, 

MEMNON. 

Memnon, son of Eos and king of the Ethiopians, bore aid 
to the Trojans and was slain by Achilles. (T., 984; Frag. 48 ; P., 
VI, 31; N., Ill, 63, VI, 56; I., IV, 40.) 

While the story of Memnon is not in Homer, it occupies a 
very prominent place in the Ethiopis. 

THE GORGONS. 

Fopyovcs aTrXi/Toi (S., 230 ; P., XII, 9), three in number, were 
the children of Phorcys. One of them, Medusa, was mortal, and 
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she was slain by Perseus, Danae's son, who carried away her head 
as a trophy. Here, again, Pindar follows Hesiod. In Homer 
neither Phorcys nor Perseus was in any way connected with the 
Gorgons. Medusa was not mentioned by name, and the word 
Gorgo was used only in the singular. 

BELLEROPHON. 

Bellerophon, with the aid of Pegasus, slew the fire-breathing 
Chimsera. 

Pegasus was sprung from the blood of Medusa, and after 
assisting Bellerophon was received into the Olympian stables of 
Zeus. (T., 304-25, 276-84; O., Xni, 82-92.) The story of 
Pegasus first appears in Hesiod, not even the name occurs in 
Homer. 

TYPHCEUS. 

Typhoeus, the monster of a hundred heads, having been hurled 
to Tartarus by Zeus, was by him imprisoned under the weight of 
^tna. (T., 821-69; P., I, 15; Vni, 16; O., IV, 5.) 

CADMUS. 

Theban Cadmus married Harmonia, and by her became the 
father of four daughters, "Ivw, Sc^LtcA-T;, *Ayav»7, and Avrovdiy. (T., 
936, 976; P., Ill, 91-99; XI, I.) 

Cadmus receives only a chance notice in Homer. 

SEMELE AND DIONYSUS. 

Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, bore to Zeus an immortal 
son, Dionysus. Semele, at her death, was given immortality and 
taken to dwell with her son on Olympus. (T., 940 ff.; O., II, 
28 ff.). Pindar fully agrees with Hesiod in the traditions con- 
cerning Dionysus, and applies to him the epithet TroAvyiy^iJ? 
first used of Dionysus in Hesiod. (T., 941, iroKvy-qBri^ Atwi/vo-os 
Pind., Frag., 153.) Similar are the phrases (E., 614) Swpa Atwvv- 
(Tov iroXvyaOioq, (Pind., Frag., 29) rav Atwvvcroi; TroAvya^ca Ttfidv. 

HERACLES. 

While Amphitryon was engaged in the conquest of the Tele- 
bose Zeus appeared to the wife Alcmene in the guise of her 
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absent husband, and became, by her, the father of Heracles. 
(S., 19 ; N., X, 15.) On the same day that Alcmene bore Heracles 
to Zeus, she bore a son, Iphicles, to her husband also. (S., 55 ; 
P., IX, 86.) 

Heracles was the victim of Hera's wrath, which ruthlessly fol- 
lowed him. (T., 314 ; N., I, 39.) In spite of her he grew to be a 
mighty hero. Atos dXjcifio^ vlos. (S., 320 ; O., X, 44.) 

He slew the Nemean lion (T., 327; I., V, 47), won the fight 
with Cycnus (S., 400; O., X, 15), and was more than a match 
for the gods themselves. (S., 259 ; O., IX, 29.) 

He slew Geryones and drove away his cattle. (T., 287, 982 ; 
I., I, 12; Frag., 169, 5.) 

Heracles was often attended by his brave kinsmen lolaus. (S., 
120; P., XI, 60; I., I, 16-30.) 

At the close of his life and labors he was received into the 
number of the blessed gods, where, with Hebe, his charming wife, 
he lives forever in blissful rest and peace. (T., 950 ff.; N., I, 69 
£f.) Heracles is given, in each poet, the highest place assigned 
to any hero. Neither poet tires in referring to the birth and 
fame of his own "Theban-born" hero. 'HpaicX^os ©lyjSaycvcos. 

(T., 530-) 

The praise is the same in spirit in each, but the lines seldom 
cross, for Heracles is most prominent in Hesiod as the slayer of 
Cycnus, while in Pindar he is praised for his connection with 
the games. 

HEBE. 

The praise given to Heracles was in a measure shared by his 
goddess wife, Hebe, who is called by each poet xpvo'o<'"'"«<^vo9 
UPrj. (T., 17; O., VI, 58; P., IX, 109.) 

In T., 17, she was classed with the deities of the first rank, 
Zeus, Apollo, Athena, and Hera. 

lOLAUS. 

lolaus is spoken of in Pindar as a valiant charioteer, a native 
of Thebes, and the son of Iphicles, the half-brother of Heracles 
(P., XI, 59 ; IX, 79), exactly agreeing with the descriptions of the 
same hero with which "The Shield of Heracles" abounds, 
lolaus is in no way referred to in Homer. 
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THE ARGONAUTS. 

The Story of the Argonautic expedition was told in a lost 
poem of Hesiod's, as he is quoted as an authority on that subject 
by the scholiast to ApolL Rhod. A, 259, 258. As the scholiast 
to the former passage couples the name of Hesiod with that of 
Pindar to prove that the voyagers came to Libya, it is probable 
that the groundwork of P., IV was taken from Hesiod. This 
connection is further proved by similar references to some who 
were associated with the story of the expedition, especially the 
following : 

AIETES. 
T., 958. Atiynys 8' vio% </KZ€0't/u.)3porov 'HcXtoto. 

P., IV, 241. Atiyras AcXcou BaM[utxTro% vtos. 

MEDEA. 

Medea is mentioned but once by Hesiod, where she is named 
as the child of Aietes. (T., 955. Cf. Ai^ra — fa/w-ci^ TraTs. 
[Medea]; P., IV, 10.) Homer never mentions Medea. 

CHEIRON. 

Cheiron, the son of Philyra, reared Jason, the son of Aeson, 
in the dells of Pelion. (T., looi ; Frag., 40; P., Ill, 1-4; N., 
Ill, 53; P., IV, 102, 118.) Cheiron and Jason are in no way 
connected in Homer. Especially striking in each poet is the 
matronymic $tA.vptSi;s. 

Cheiron was also the instructor of Achilles. This story, too, 
is from Hesiod, for the advice given to Achilles by Cheiron, as 
mentioned by Pindar (P , VI, 19-23) is said by the scholiast to 
have been taken from Hesiod. (Cf. Hesiod, Frag., 182.) 

^^* ^^^ ^^F ^^F ^^F 

Myths mentioned in Pindar, which also occur in Hesiod, 
where a connection can only be assumed. 

DEUCALION AND PYRRHA. 

O., IX, 43. Uv/opa AeuKoAiW tc IXa/ovao'ov KarajSavrc 

KTKro'daBav XiOivov yovov. 
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Hesiod (Frag., 220) contains a quotation from Hyginus, 
naming Hesiod as an authority in this matter. 

MOLiANES (O., IX, 34). 

Scholiast to Iliad XI, 709, and XX, III, 638 quotes Hesiod 
to explain the form of the monster or monsters. 

HYPERBOREANS (O., Ill, 1 6). 

The Hyperboreans were referred to by Hesiod. (Cf. Herod- 
otus, IV, 32.) dAX' 'Ho'td8(^ {kkv €<rTt ire/ol *Y7r€pl3op€ii}v dfy/ffiiva. 

iEACUS. 

^acus was born to Zeus by Aegina. (I., VII, 23; Hesiod, 
Frag., 100.) 

HIPPOLYTE. 

The story of her passion and treachery referred to (N., IV, 57; 
v., 26,) is noticed in Hesiod. (Frag. 37, 38, 39.) 

TANTALUS AND PELOPS. 

The myth given in O., I, is probably from Hesiod, as the 
scholiast to verse 81 names the slain suitors, giving Hesiod as 
his authority. Pausanias also quotes Hesiod in regard to this 
myth. (VI, 21, 10.) 

TELAMON AND THE AMAZONS. 

N., Ill, 37. Telamon is referred to as going bravely to meet 
the Amazons. 

The scholiast quotes four verses from Hesiod, giving his 
exploits in this fight. (Hesiod, Frag. 174.) 

MOPSUS. 
P., IV, 192. Mo^09 fUIVTtS. 

Calchas is said to have died from grief, because of the supe- 
riority of the seer Mopsus. (Frag. 188.) 

Mopsus is not mentioned in Homer. 

'Aorrv&i/jicia O., VI, 24. To which the scholiast says, "'Ofirjpoi 
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Tavriyv 'AoTvo;(i7v tfyrjaiVf ovk 'AorvSa/jietctv, 'HatoSos 8c 'AorvSafteuiv 
avnyv ^170*1. 

Here again Pindar diverges from Homer and follows Hesiod. 

RHODES. 

The story of the birth of Rhodes, as given by Pindar (O., 
VII, 55), may have been taken from Hesiod, as he is quoted as 
an authority in this connection. (Cf., Hes., Frag. 49.) 

PLEIADES. 

N., II, 13. 6p€i.avy€ UcXetoScDv. The use of opetav in this 
phrase is explained by the scholiast, who says : " According to 
Hesiod the Pleiades were the children of Atlas." 



LANGUAGE. 

Under this head will be shown the influence Hesiod had on 
Pindar, as is shown in the manner of expression. 
I. Homeric phrases found in Hesiod and Pindar. 
Quoted in the order of Pindaric Odes, and in his dialect. 

T., 324. 
T., 163. 

T., 15. 
T., 640. 
S., 47. 
S., 414. 
S., 97. 
E., 143. 

E., 413- 
E., 689. 

T., 784. 
T., 675. 
E., 817. 
T., 162. 
T., 784. 
S., 107. 
T., 319. 
S., 323- 
T., 767. 
Frag., 148, 3. 
T., 268. 
E., 370. 
T., 1015. 
E., 259. 
S., 103. 
S., 107. 
Frag. 244. 
E., 187. 
T., 499. 
E., 697. 
S., 479. 



0., I, I. 


aiOofievov. irvp 


" 4. 


ff>l\ov rJTop. 


" 25. 


yajuao\o% Jlo(T€iZav, 


" 64. 


v€KTCLp afx/Spoa-Lav re. 


" 77. 


ffiiXva. 8a>pa K-urrpta?. 


" 78. 


XoXk^ov €yxo?. 


" 113. 


apfJMTt OoiS, 


0., II, 30. 


ZCVS TTttT^p. 


0., Ill, 24. 


6i€L€u^ avyou9 'AeXtov. 


0., VI, 10. 


iv vaval kolXxu^, 


20. 


fjicyav opKov. 


<* 64. 


irirpav aXifiaTOv. 


101. 


Boas iK vao9. 


0., VII, 41. 


iraurlv <I>l\ois. 


65. 


$€<av S' opKov fieyav. 


0., IX, 102. 


kXco? dpiaOcu, 


0., XIII, 90. 


Hip^Lpav Uvp TTvioKTav. 


0., XIV, 17. 


KovKJKL fiipiavTa. 


" 20. 


h6p.ov ^€p<Tt<f>6va^. 


P., Ill, 14. 


aK€p(r€K6ix(f, — ^oCfiia. 


" 104. 


TTVOOt av€p.o}v. 


p., IV, I. 


dvSpa <^tXa>. 


6. 


iepav vaxTOv, 


" 23. 


\LpovCtiiV Zcvs Trarqp. 


64. 


rj fiaXa S^. 


" 174. 


KAco? i<r\6v. 


p., V, 104. 


Xpva-aopa ^otfiov. 


p., VIII, 71. 


0€(i)V S'oTTtV. 


p., IX, 71. 


€v UvOGiVi, dya^/a. 


" 107. 


fidXa TToXXol. 


p., X, 33. 


KActra? €Karofi)3a9. 
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P., XI, 56. /j,€Xav<K — Oavarov, E., 154. 

P., XII, 22. dvSpaat OvaroLS. T., 600. 

N. IV, 57. 8oXtai9 T€\vauri. T., 555. 

N., VII, 28. $av$<f McvcA^. Frag., 117. 

** 96. Kopav yAavKowriSa. T., 845. 

N., IX, 37. d/xvveiv Xoiyov, S., 240. 

N., X, 56. VTTo K€vO€(n yatW P., 300. 

" 71. i/foXocvra Kepavvov, T., 515. 

I., Ill, 47. Kafiirv\ov St<f>pov. S., 324. 

I., IV, 49. Ato9 6/xPp<a, £., 626. 

Frag., 79, 5. aiOofji€va 8cls. S., 275. 

" 130. Svotf>epas wKTo^, T., 107. 

" 142. /xeXoLva^ wktos. T., 20. 

In none of the foregoing phrases can it be assumed that 
Pindar was under the influence of Hesiod, although he may 
have been. 

II. Sentences and phrases where Pindar was probably influ- 
enced by Hesiod directly. 

Quoted in the order of Pindaric Odes. 

O. I., 74. PapvKTVTTOV EvTpwuvav. 

T., 818. fiapvKTVTTO^ "Ewoctyato?. 

PapvKTvwoq is not used by Homer. 

O., I, 1 20. (ro<l>L(f,y poetic skill. 

Hes., Frag., 212. KCvov KiOaLpiarrjv 

TravToirfS (TOffilrj^ 8eSai;Kora. 

Homer uses o-oi^ti; but once (II. 15, 412), where it means cun- 
ning. 

O., II, 57* iroLpaXvti hv<Tff>povav» 
T. 528. iX-wraro Bva'<l>po<rvvdo}v, 

O., II, 68—74. &7rov€a'T€pov 

€(r\ol ScKovrcu pioroVf ov )($6va rapaxr- 

OV0€ WOVTLOV VOCDp 

K€Lvdv irapa Suurav, aXXJd irapa pkv rifuois 
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Qfmv^ otrivcs tyaxpov €vopKuuSj 

SiScucpw ve/iovrai 

aiiava, Toi 8' airpoaoparov 6K\€ovn. irovov. 

Compare this description of the ideal condition of just men 
and just states with Hesiod'is picture of their happy fate. 

E., 230. ovSe ?ror* lOvSLKrf<rL fier' dv8/xuri Xifio^ orri/Sct 

ovB^ any, Oaktrf^ 8c fiefirjXora €pya ve/iovrcu. 
OaWovaiv 8' &yaOoun Biafiirepi^ ' ovB* iwl vrfiv 
vC<T<T0VT(Uf Kapirov 8^ <^€/oei f eiScopos Sipovpa 
rota-w 8* ovpavoOev ficy* iinljyaye injfjui KpovtW 
Xifibv ofiov KoX Xoijiov * aTro<l>$ivv$ova't Sk XaoL 

Observe how every detail of Hesiod's description reappears 
in Pindar, even to the statement that the just are free from the 
dangers of sea voyages, and the added description of the condi- 
tion of the evil begins with an ^^olSe" clause in each. 

O., II, 77. Description of the "Islands of the Blessed." 
Here the influence of Hesiod is evident. Cronus in each is 
ruler in these " Isles," while in Homer he still suffers from the 
wrath of Zeus. Hesiod was the first to mention the " Islands of 
the Blessed." Cf., p. 13, where this passage is discussed more 
fully. 

O., VI, 27. ov <l>aT6v. 

S. 230. ov <^rcu. As <^aTos does not occur in Homer, these 
two cases of litotes may be connected. 

O., VI, 58. xpvo-ooTC^avoio — "HjSas. 

T., 17. *Hj8iyv T€ ypvfTOfrriifiavov, 

Homer does not use the word x/ovo-oo'T€<^vos ; nor does he use 
the word o-W^^vo?, except in the sense of circle (II. XIII, 736) ; 
while aT€ff>dvr} seems to mean primarily the lower metallic rim 
of the helmet. Cf., II. VII, 12. 

O., VII, 7. Moio-av 8o<rir= song. 

T., 93. MovcacDv hwri^ =song. 

O., VII, 10. 6 B* oX^LOs ov <f>afjuu KaT€)(0VT* dya^at. 

T., 96. 6 8* oXfiios ov Tiva Movcrai ffiCXtavrtu, 
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O., VII, 24. 'AoTv8a/xeta. According to the scholiast this is 
the form used by Hesiod, while Homer used 'Ao-rudxiy. 

O., VIII, 78. KttV VOlkOV ipSofJi€V<l}V. 

T., 417. l/o8a)v te/oa KoXa Kara vofiov. 

v6/j,(ys first appears in Hesiod. 
O., IX, 76. ii oS ©CTtos ydvo9 ovXta> viv ev^Apei. 
S., 192. €vaprj<f>6poi ov\tOi''Aprj^. 

S., 441. Ppicdp/xaTOi ovAios ^Api7$. 

Homer never uses ouAio? as an epithet of Ares. 

O., X, 44. A109 oXkl/xo^ vto9, Heracles. 

S., 320. A109 aXKifjM^ vio^y Heracles. 

O., X, 96. Kdpai nte/ot8e9 Atos. 

S., 2o6,T., 25. Movo-at IlieptSc? Kovpai Atos a6ytd;(oio. 

ni€/ot3c9 as an epithet of the Muses is unknown in Homer, 
neither is Pieria in any way connected with them. 

O., XIII, 6. Evvofita — Kaaiyvqra re — Ai'xa kolL 

^Iprjva — 7rai3c9 — ©c/jtiro?. 

T., 901. ®€fiiv rj TCK€V*12pas 

l^vvofiiTfV re AiKrfV re kcu ^Ipijvrjv T€$akvtav, 

The children of Themis are named in exactly the same order 
in each. None of this is in Homer. Cf. p. 19. 

O., XIII, 46—7. CTTcrot 8*€v CKao-rw 

fie Tpov ' vorjo'cu 3c Kcu/009 apurroi, 

£., 694. fi€Tpa ff>v\a(T<T€(T6ax * Kai/009 S'ctti iraxriv a/oi(rro9. 

Kat/009 first appears in Hesiod. 
P., I, 14. irovTov Kar^ ajuaifxaKeTov. 

S., 207. dfJuii,fJuiK€Toto OaXdcG^, 

This epithet was first applied to the sea by Hesiod. 

P., II, 17. Upia KTiXov. 

For this non-Homeric use of KrtXos cf. Hesiod, Frag., 249. 
Xprj Se ce irarpi — — ktlXov efifitvai. 
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KT1X09 in Homer means only a ram. In Hesiod and Pindar 
"kindly cherished." 

P.y Ily 40. KoXoV TT^fXa, 

T., 585. KoXoV KaKOV. 

In this passage Hesiod departs from epic usage and makes 
the penult of koXo^ short, an innovation used by Pindar, 

P., II, 83. <f>LXov €lrj <^tA.€lV. 

^•> 353' '''^^ <f>ik€ovTa ^tXeiv. 

P., Ill, I. XetpcDva K€ ^iXvpiSav, 

T., 1 00 1. Xetpctfv ^iXvpi8vjs. 

Especially to be noted in the matronymic <^iXvpiSrjs. 

P., Ill, 35. Kou. yciTWwv TToAAol iiravpoVf apjf 8* ItfiOapcv, 
£., 240. TToAAoKt Kcu (vfiTracra woXxs KaKov dv8po9 Airrfvpa, 

P., Ill, 89. ypva-ainrvKwv — — Mourav. 
T., 916. Mov<rai x/ov<rafwrvKes. 

Homer never uses )(pvadfji'jn)Kes except in the phrase )(pv(rdp,Trv- 
Ktts vmrovs (II., V, 720; VIII, 382). 

P., IV, 77. KA.€ira9 'IwXkov. 
S., 380. kXciti; t' 'lawAxos. 

P., IV, 98. dvOpiOTriav yapjaxytviinv, 

T., 879. av$p<a7r(0V ;(afiaiycv€a>v. 

This adjective is not found in Homer. 

P., IV, 175. ll€plK\v/X€V* cvpvjSta. 

"A title in the Poseidan family" (O., VII, 58; P., Ill, 72), 

Professor Gildersleeve. 

T., 931. ^K S**A/J,<l>lTpLTTl9 KoX iplKTVTTOV "EvWHTtyatOV 

TpiTfov €vpvPiri^ y€V€TQ fiiya^. 

This adjective is not in Homer. 
P., IV, 227. opOas S'avAaKas cvravwrois rjXavv^ 
E., 443. 09 ipyov ficXercuv iO€idv ic'avAaic' cAawoi. 

avXai is non-Homeric. 
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The passage in Pindar, owing to the doubtful syntax of the 
sentence, has received much attention from the editors. The 
verse in Hesiod admits of but one interpretation ; avAcuc' is the 
direct object of ifAawoi. 

I believe that this is the proper explanation of the Pindaric 
verse, translating it thus, " keeping a firm grasp * hna.vv(rax% ' he 
drove the furrows straight." 

P., IV, 299. aixl3po(ri<t}v cttccdv. 

T., 69. AfifipoaLYf iJuoXiry, 

P., V, III. TavvTTTepos — aiero9 

T., 523. flucTov — — ravvirrtpov, 

Tavwrrepos is non -Homeric. 

P., VI, 19, 23. The advice of Cheiron to Achilles is said by 
the scholiast to be from Hesiod. (Cf. Hes. Frag., 182.) 

P., VI, 54. /AcXto-aav irovov (honey). 

E., 305. ftcXtao-acov KafuiTov (honey). 

P., X, 41. yfjpas ovXofifvov. 

T., 225. yvjpais t' ovAoficvov. 

P., XII, 13. TO ^opKoio yevo? (Gorgons). 

T., 336. ^opKwos yci/os (Gorgons). 

N., I, 69. avTov fiav iv etpi/v^ rov airavra ypovov 

"^crvxtav Kafidrtav p.€yaX(OV iroivav 

XaxovT^ €$CUp€TOV 
oXjSibis iv Sio/Liao't, St$dfifvov OaXephv 

*H)3av aKoiTiv koI ydpuov 
Saiaavra, Trap At 'K-poviht^. 

<r€p,v6v ainjactv vofiov. 

T., 950. "H/Srjv 8' ^AXk/xtJvtjs KaXXuTtf>-vpov aXict/Aos vtos, 

ts 'HpaicX^os, rcXcaas orovocvras AiOXovs 
TraiSa Ato9 fieyaXoto icat ^Hpi/s x/ovaoireSt Xov 
alBoirjv Sir* aKotnv iv OvXvfnrto vt^oevrt, 
oXfiio^y 09 fLcya ipyov iv AOavdrouriv dvvcra'as 
vatet d7n//;uzvro9 koI dyrjpao^ rjfJuiTa irdvra. 
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Pindar must have had this passage in mind when he wrote the 
above description. He expresses not only the same ideas in 
general but in particular, where he changes the words but not 
the thought. Cf. Iv elpijvf^ with dTny/iavro?, KafxartDV ftcyoAwv with 
(TTOVoevras d.€$\ov^f aTravra ^povov with rjfJuiTa iravTaj trap At KpovCSq. 
with cv dOavdrouTi, OotXepav aKotriv with al^oLrjv aKotriVy 6\pi<K with 
okfiiois iv Siofiao'i, Se$dfi€vov aKoiriv with Oir^ aKoiTiv. . 

N., II, I. o$€V7r€p Koi *OfirjpiSai 

pawrSiV iiretav TawoAA' doiSal 

apXOVTOl, At09 €K TTpOOlflLOV, 

The first nine verses prefixed to the Works and Days contain 
an invocation to Zeus, and as they have no connection with the 
rest of the poem, they may be the very verses with which the bards, 
referred to by Pindar, began. Bergk (Gr. Lit. Gesch., p. 945) 
assumes that such invocations must have been a Boeotian custom. 

N., II, II. opecav ye UcXetaSiov. 

The epithet opeiav is explained on the basis of Hesiod (Frag., 
12), who makes the Pleiades the children of Atlas. 

N., Ill, 14. <Sv TraXoLLffMrov aXxdv* 

Hesiod, *AXic^v fi€v yap IScdkcv *OXvfi7rio$, AlaKi8y(ri, 

Frag., 225. vovv S^*Ap,v$aovL8cuSf ttXovtov S'cwop' 'ArpctSiycn. 

The reading of the codices and scholia to the passage in 
Pindar is dyopav, which neither gives an adequate meaning nor 
satisfies the metre : a spondee, not an anapaest being required. 
Boeckh, to make the passage intelligible, suggests dptrdv, Kayser, 
on metrical grounds, proposed I8pav. Rauchenstein (Philo- 
logus, XIII, 250), suggested bppAv or aXxav. Neither of these 
suggestions has met with general approval. Christ, however, has 
accepted aAxav, but, even in his recent edition of Pindar, gives 
no reason for accepting it. 

The true explanation is to be found in the passage quoted 
from Hesiod. ^Egina was the glory of the descendants of 
^acus. Nemean III is in honor of an ^Eginetan victor, hence 
the 7raXat<^Tov a'Axav is none Other than the Olympian's gift to 
iEacus and his descendants, mentioned by Hesiod. The require- 
ments of metre and meaning are satisfied by this interpretation. 
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N., IV, 87. PapvKTvirov ^Opaorpuuva, 

C£. note to O. I., 74, p. 33. 

N., VI, I. ev dvSplav 

fJUlTpO^ dflfl>6T€pOU 

E., 108. ws ofjioOev yeydaa-i Oeol Bvrjroi t* avOptawoi, 

E., 563. r^ irdvTiav p-yTTjp, 

N., VI, 4. 6 Sk xd\K€Os ao-^oXcs oucv ISos 

fi€V€i ovpavo^. 

T., 126. raSa 8c Toi TT/woTOV /x-cv cycivaTo Ttrov iavrff 

Ovpavov do'TepotvO^ Iva fiiv 7r€pl Trdvra KoXvirrot 
o<^p elrj fJLaKdpeao'L Oeoti €^0^ da^fxiXks ai€L, 

It is as the dwelling place of the gods, that heaven is 
described by both Hesiod and Pindar. 

N., VI, 12. jStov iinj€Tav6v, 

E., 31. jStOS CTTI/CTaVOS. 

N., VII, 33. evpvKoXTTOv xOovo^. 

The adjective seems to have been formed on the basis of T., 

117, r<u' CV/DVOTC/DVO?. 

N., VII, 88. vow arcvci. 
T., 661. drcvcT tc vow. 

Homer does not use drcviys. 

N., VIII, 27. ^ovw TToAaurcv, 

E., 413. ddTYf<n TroAatet. 

N., VIII, 45. Kcveav S'cAttiSwv. 

E., 498. K€V€Yjv ikiriSa, 

N., IX, 25. PaBvaT€pvov yBova, 

T., 117. rou* €vpv(rT€pvo^. 

N., IX, 53. CK ras tepa? Sticuwvos. 

To this verse the scholiast says : oiKeiws 8^ lepav rrjv StKvwva 
Trpo(rrjy6p€V(r(v * ^ yap Mi/kwvi; c?r' avr^9 iartVy i<l>^ 17$ ol ^cot 8ic8d(7avro 
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» 

Ttts Tt/uuis. He then quotes, in proof of this, T., 535, kol yap St* 
' iKptvovTo $€01 OvrjToC T avOpwwoL 'M.TfKiavrf. 

N., X, 15. Ti;A,c)3oa9 ivapovTos o\pw ^et8ofievos. 

This is a description of the appearance of Zeus, when he 
came to Alcmene. It was, as Hesiod (S., 2-15) informs us, while 
the husband was conquering the Teleboae that Zeus appeared to 
Alcmene, hence the appropriateness of the phrase quoted above. 

N., XI, 6. TTpiarav Otlav [^o"Ttav]. 

The passage has been discussed under Mythology, p. 22, 
where irp^rav was explained as meaning the eldest, firstborn, on 
the basis of Hesiod. (T., 453.) 

I., II, I. ypvfTainrvKiiiv Moixrav. 

T., 916. MovaoA, xpv<rdfi7rvK€s. See P., Ill, 89. 

I., II, II. ^(pi^fjuira xpiyftar* dn/p. 

This is a quotation in Pindar, but it is very like (E., 686), 
yfiripxira yap ^x^ 7re\erat 8etXoto'i fipordUri, 

I., II, 38. IlaveAAavaJV. 

E., 528. navcAAiyvccrat. 

The passage, in Hesiod, is the first place in literature where 

the Greeks, collectively, were called Panhellenes. (See Thuc, I, 3.) 

This word occurs but once in Homer, in a passage rejected 
by Aristarchus. (II., B., 530.) 

€yx€Ly B^ iK€Ka<TTO HavtXXrjvas Koi 'A;(aiov5. 

Even if the verse be genuine, Panhellenes is not used in its 
later signification, else koI *Axcuovs would not have been added. 

I., II, 42. NetXov. Hesiod T. 538, was the first to call this 
river the Nile. Homer used only Atyimros. 

I., IV, I. Marep 'AcXtov Tro\v<awp.€ ®€ia. 

Discussed under the mythology of Helius, p. 24. 

I., V, 66. AdfiTTinv 8c ficXcrav 

ipyot^ oiraiiav *H(rio8cn; fidXa rifi^ tovt* €?ro9. 

Pindar scarcely quotes any passage, but from the context it 
seems certain that E., 411-12 is intended. 
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ov yap iruxrioepyos Sv^p TrLfnr\rj<rt KoXirjVf 

ovS* dvaPaXkofievo^f fieXirrj 8c roi ipyov 6<^cAAei. 

Had Pindar been less familiar with Hesiod, the reference 
would have been more explicit, but he felt that even a hint was 
sufficient. 

It is to be noted that /jLeXirrj does not occur in Homer. 

I., VII, 15. iyaOkv ikvCSa. 

E., 500. ikvU S^dyaOrj. 

Frag. 29, 5. Atctfvixrou iroXvyaBta rifidv, 

E., 614. Akovuctov TToXvyrjOeo^, 

Frag., 75, 5. €v Tats UpaXs 'A^avais. 

Hes., Frag., 129. Ev/ovyuiys S'lrt Kwpos 'AOrjvdtDV lepacov. 

Frag., 123, 5. 'A<^/Do8tTas €\iKop\€<f>dpov, 

T., 16. €XtK0j8\e<^pdv t' *A<f>po&LTrjv, 

Homer never uses the word €\iKo)S\e<^pos. 

Frag. 239. dyc'Aat Xcovrwv. 

S., 168. dye'Aai Xcovtwv. 
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VOCABULARY. 

PINDAR. 

Total number of different words, - - - 4,685 
Total number of Homeric words, - - - 2,538 
Percentage of Homeric words, - - - - 54.2 

As many of the proper names in Pindar belong to his own 
time and could not have been used in Homer, I have counted 
them separately, although they are included in the above count : 

Proper names in Pindar, - - - - - 765 
Of these there are in Homer, - - - - 310 
Omitting all proper names, Homeric words in Pin- 
dar, 56.8j^ 

HESIOD. 

Total vocabulary, - 4»57o 

Homeric words, 3»547 

Homeric words, 77- 6jl^ 

Proper names, 848 

Homeric proper names, - - - - - 470 
Omitting all proper names, Homeric words in 

Hesiod, 82.8jl^ 

The difference between 56.8 per cent, and 82.8 per cent, is in 
a measure due to the metre. In Pindar the number of words, 
which, like koAAiVcdAo?, offer -*'- a cretic, is very large, and a few 
words like <^tXoiro\t9. *'*'*'- are also impossible to Homer or 
Hesiod. 

Pindar and Hesiod have in common 1,812 words. They use 
in common but 159 non- Homeric words; of these 69 are proper 
names, as I have noted in the previous part of this paper the 
proper names of importance not mentioned by Homer, and yet 
found in both Hesiod and Pindar, a list only of the common 
names is given. 

In this list have been noted all words that are found in the 
Homeric hymns, also Homeric words that are similar but not 
identical. 
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The Hesiodic form of the word is given : 






dBoKriTO^ 

dcvoos (Od., XIII, 109, aivdovra) 

at/x.vAos (Od.y I, 56, alfiv\t6un) 

SiKLvrjTOs 
afULVpwa 
aviKrfTO^ 

dTToSpCTru) 

dpdxvrfs 

ap)(aXo^ 

drcnys 

avXai 

avcavo) 

d<^ro9 

afl>$ovos (h. ApolL, 536) 

papvKTwo^ (h. Cer., 3) 

Pporrjatoq (Od., XIX, 545, pp&rtoi) 

yovcvs (h. Cer., 241) 

SaTrdvi; 

SoXoo) 

Soreipa 

8po(ros 

dv<r<l>p6vrf r 

cyKcofito? 

€\iKoP\€<l}apoi (h. Ven., 19) 

i/XTToXiv (h. Merc, 78) 

l/oy/Att (h. XXVII, 20) 

€vpvPirjs (h. Cer., 294) 



rjx^iD (h. Cer., 38) 

$avfJLd(nos (h. Merc, 443) 

OavpMLToq (h. Merc, 440) 

$€(r<ra<rO(u 

OrjrfTOi 

Orjaavpos 

Katp(>9 

Kafiar(i)8i/9 

icava;(i7Sd 

icara<^/oa{a> 

KarcXeyp^o) 

KcpavvoQ) 

KcpSatVci) 

Ki/SurtS 

1COIV09 

ICpV^t09 

KTcavov 

ktlXo^ (adj.) 

KvStfio? (h. Merc, 46) 

KCDfiafa) 

fiaoTewo (II., XIV, no, /Miret^a;) 

fJLeX.€Trj 

fi€pifiva (h. Merc, 44) 

/Ai7Xan7 

VO/AOS 
oT/AO? 

TTCpwraos 
ttAovtco) 

7roA.v^civo9 

TToAviowfios (h. ApolL, 8^) 

(TKkrfpOS 

Tavwrrepo? (Od., V, 65, rowrirTepof ) 
T€KfJLap {riKfuapj XL, I, 526) 
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rcicvoo) if>€pl3<i} (h. XXX, 2) 

TJirdjOfuu X'JLfJLaiyevrjs (h. Cer., 252) 

Tpwraos (h. Ven., 7) xapauro'di 

vfivitD (h. Apoll., 178) xOovLOs 

xnr€fyrj<l>avoi Xprf<rTqpiov 

v^ificSfiDv iiyvyvo^ 

<^ro9 c^Zb9 (90) 



SUMMARY. 

Hesiod's influence on Pindar is most manifest in matters of 
mythology and expression. 

I. MYTHOLOGY. 

Heaven and Earth were the sources of all thjngs. (E., io8, 
563 ; P., 45 ; N., VI, 1-3 ; O., VII, 38.) In Homer, II., XII, 
201, Oceanus was called ycVccrts Oeiav. Cronus, who, in Homer, 
still suffers in Tartarus, is ruler in the " Islands of the Blessed," 
a region first mentioned by Hesiod. (E., 169; O., II, 77-9.) 

Themis, a servant in .Homer, is described as the wife and 
adviser of Zeus, and the mother of the Horae. 

The Horae were EvvofiCrj, ^U-q^ Ei/si/n;, children of Themis 
and Zeus, mighty divinities aiding and protecting man. (T., 
901 ; XIII, 6, 8.) The Horae were merely servants in Homer, 
who neither names them, gives them a definite number, nor men- 
tions their lineage. The Muses, children of Mnemosyne, are 
called UicpiScS) "EAticcuvuiScs, )(pvcrdfnrvKe^ (T., 152; O., X, 96; I., 
V, 75 ; II, 34, i). 

The Graces, children of Zeus, were three in number, 'AyXatiy, 
Ev<l>fioavv7j, 0aX«7, named in the same order by both poets. (T., 
907 ; O., XIV, 4.) In Homer the Graces were more than three, 
and HaaiOer) was of their number. 

In the conception of the Fates, Pindar agrees with Hesiod, 
and names KAw^o) and Aaxco-ts who were mentioned T., 904; 
cf. I., V, 17; O., VII, 54. 

EiXeii^via, who in Homer is now singular, now plural, assumes 
a definite individuality. (T., 921 ; N., VII, 1-5.) 

Helius is considered not as Hyperion, but as his son, by 
Theia. (T., 371 ; I., V, i.) 

Atlas wrestles with the heavens (T., 517; P., IV, 239), while 
in Homer he merely supports the pillars, on which the heavens 
rest. The Nereids are given the definite number fifty. (T., 263 ; 
I., V, 6.) Tyche is considered a goddess. (T., 360 ; O., XII, 2.) 

The Gorgons are named, parentage given, and one of them, 
Medusa, was slain by Perseus. (S., 320; P., XII, 9.) 
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From the blood of the Gorgon Pegasus was born, who, having 
assisted Bellerophon, was received into the Olympian stables of 
Zeus. (T., 276-325 ; O., XIII, 82-92.) The word Pegasus does 
not occur in Homer. 

Both have non-Homeric myths concerning Apollo and Cyrene, 
Apollo and Coronis, Iphicles, lolaus, Medea, Jason, Cheiron, the 
Argonauts, Cadmus, Hermione, Hercules, Geryones, and the birth 
of Athena from the head of Zeus. 

EXPRESSION. 

Hesiod and Pindar were both men of high moral principles, 
and each strove to give sound advice in didactic and gnomic 
expression. The similarity, observable in these expressions, is 
probably due to the influence of proverbial utterances current in 
Boeotia. 

Hesiod's influence is shown in phrases and sentences. The 
following expressions common to Hesiod and Pindar are not in 
Homer. Poseidon is jSapvicrviros. He and his family are cvpvpCrf^. 
Hebe is xpvfrocrriflHLvog, The Muses II&cpiSc?, 'EAuccDviaScs, ^^vcdfA.- 
irvKc^f Ares, ouXtos, Dionysus, iroXvyaBrjq, Aphrodite iAtKo)8Xc^po9. 
The Thebans are wkij^iinroi. Gorgons, &jr\7jTdi and t6 ^opicoio 
y€K09. The sea is dfjuufidKcro^, Heracles, Atos aAxi/xo9. Athens 
ic/xu 'A^vat. Song is Movo-awv 800-1$. Compare the following : 
fjLi\ura-d(i}v Kafjuarov (E., 305), /xcXto-o-av irovov (P., VII, 54), meaning 

honey in each. T., 127, Ovpavov o<^p' etrj iiaKdp€<r<n $€<h^ 

tSo^ ao'<^aA,€s aici. 

N., VI, 5. 08^ ;(aA#c£09 do-^oXcs auv Sos 

fievei ovpavos. 

N., VII, 88. voy dTcva, T., 661. 

N., VIII, 45. Kcveav S^ iXwi&iav, E., 498. 

The two matronymics found in Pindar, AarotSas and ^idvpCSa^ 
are in Hesiod also. / 

Pindar's description of the ideal condition of just men and 
just states, and the picture of the blessed immortality of Heracles 
seem both in conception and language to have been modeled on 
Hesiod. Cf. pp. 6 and 37. 

The phrase opOhs S'avXaicas hrravva'ai^ rjXavv^ (P., IV, 225) is 
explained by E., 443, os ipyov ficXcroiv Wtidv ic'auAaic' iXavvoi, 
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The phrase used in reference to the iEginetan victor (N., Ill, 
14) &v TraXfoltjiarov dXicav refers to a tradition given in Hesiod, 
Frag., 225. 

In the phrase Ik ras tcpas StKvwvo? (N., IX, 53) upas is 
explained on the basis of Hesiod ; so also is d/xiav in the phrase 

optiJav TLtKjiW&av. (N., II, li.) 

The advice given by Cheiron to Achilles (P., VI, 22-5), is 
said by the scholiast to have been taken from Hesiod. Pindar 
mentions Hesiod by name, and quotes from him, in a manner 
which implies great familiarity with his writings. (I., V, 67.) 
Adfiwdiv Sc /xcXcrav Ipy6i9 osro^oiv 'H(no8ov jjuiXa rifif rovT* €7ro9. 

Hesiod is also mentioned in an epigram, assigned to Pindar. 

XaXp€ 8t$ ^fii^aui mi &U ra<^ov dvr&)8oXi^<ras, 
'HatoS', AvOptavoLS fUrpov i^tav frotfUa^, 

Hesiod's influence was a constant one, and appears in the 
later as well as the earlier odes. It is most pronounced in the 
ten following odes : 

O., II, written in Pindar's 51st year, 

O., IX, " " 67th 

O., XIII, " " 59th 

O., XIV, " " 46th 

P., IV, " " 57th 

P., VI, " " 29th 

P., XII, " " 29th 

N., I, " " 50th *' 

N., Ill, " " 54th 

N., VI, " " 60th 

Dated according to Christ's "Fasti Pindarici." These ten 
odes covering a period of nearly forty years, embrace practically 
all of Pindar's poetic career. 
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